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looked out upon the courtyard and was airless and
sad; the sill between the double windows of Lady
Dufferin's boudoir was muffled by a strip of dis-
coloured cotton wool; one looked out, across to the
fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul with its vast prison-
casements, or down upon the shambling crowds on
the Troitzky Most. The Office of Works had not as
yet sent the crimson silk sofas which had been ordered
in London; there was a whole regiment of little
cane-seated chairs of gold ; and the bedrooms on the
mezzanine floor opened one into the other without
the possibility of independent ingress or even of
refined egress. Nor did the Secretaries possess that
disciplined sense of servitude, that constant social
availability which the Dufferins had learnt to expect
from their Aides-de-Camp in Canada; they seemed,
indeed, to prefer politics to tea parties, and to imagine
that their functions began and actually ended in the
Chancery. For once, the famous Sheridan optimism
suffered an eclipse. Lord Dufferin began to wish quite
ardently that he had never abandoned England and
Mr. Gladstone. ' I did not come here/ he wrote to
the Duke of Argyll, * with a very light heart. Another
spell of an Arctic climate is not a pleasant prospect.
But the offer of the post was a great compliment . . .
moreover I hate being idle.'

Even diplomatically his duties were not propitious.
At his first audience with the Emperor Alexander II
he was c scolded' for the iniquities of Lord Beacons-
field's policy. Prince GortchakofF was more agreeable.
He assured Lord Dufferin that Russia had no designs
in Central Asia. Even when, in July of 1879, it was
evident that a large expedition was being assembled